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a natural turn for seeking, and finding, and 
teaching truth, and for doing the greatest possi- 
ble good to mankind ; or it may be a turn equally 
natural for seeking, and finding, and teaching a 
lie, and doing the maximum of mischief. It was 
as natural, as inevitable, for Wilkie to develop 
himself into a painter, and such a painter as we 
know him to have been, as it is for an acorn 
when planted to grow up into an oak, a specific 
quercus robur. But ffenius, and nothing else, is 
not enough, even for a painter : he must likewise 
have senge / and what is sense? Sense drives, 
or ought to drive, the coach ; sense regulates, 
combines, restrains, commands all the rest — even 
the genius: and sense implies exactness and 
soundness, power and promptitude of mind. 



THE SEirriMBirr of nature in antiquity.* 

Beyond the genesis of the Hebrews and the 
Iliad of the Greeks, few look for any records of 
our race. Yet both the one and the other of 
these clearly show that they had time-honored 
precursors, and that they owed their origin to a 
long continued cultivation of the human facul- 
ties. "Where written monuments end our inter- 
est in the past ceases, and we try in vain to 
count the links of the historical chain. He who 
first discovers the cradle of humanity, will be 
the first to give unity to historical thought and 
concatenation to human sympathies ; will be the 
first to show the true nature of every step for- 
ward made by struggling man on this planet ; 
will be the first to show the inviolable tie which 
binds him as a unit to the other myriad units of 
nature out of which he has grown, whereof he 
forms a part, and is the net result of the whole. 
Too long has a vicious mode of thinking sought 
to set man apart, as something diflferent from 
nature, while he is made sensible every moment 
of his utter dependence on and inseparable con- 
nection with it. Life itself in man is but a con- 
stant fluctuation between loss and gain, and its 
whole fabric is in a measure maintained by the 
atmosphere m which it is imbedded. The stream 
of human existence would soon ebb if not sus- 
tained by elements from the mineral, the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms ; they act and react 
on each other, and can never be comprehended 
unless studied in their vital connection. To what 
extent and wherein are the structures and func- 
tions of men dependent on external agencies, and 
to what extent and wherein are they dependent 
on the interior forces of human organisms, is a 

• Histoire du Sentiment Po6tique ,de la Nature dans I'an- 
tiqa!t£ Grecque et Modenie, par Emile Gebhart. 



question still open for discussion ; to its solution 
■ must we look for a more enlightened interpreta- 
tion of man as a unit in nature than we have as 
yet had. To man, howev^er, is alone given the 
privilege of taking an intellectual survey of the 
whole ocean of matter through which he has 
passed ; if hitherto, however, his tentalives in 
this direction have proved somewhat abortive, it 
is mainly due to his theological crotchets, to his 
irrational desire to seek his genealogy in heaven 
rather than on earth, his connection with things 
supernatural rather than natural. Long ages of 
painful experience, however, of physical and 
moral suffering, and the knowledge of the fatali- 
ties weighing him down as a part of an inex- 
orable whole are gradually opening his eyes to 
the mythological mist, in the thick folds of 
which he has been so long wrapped up. He no 
longer looks into the entrails of animals, or up to 
the motions of the stars to know his destiny, or 
sends on bended knees his prayers up to heaven 
to change the unchangeable order of nature, or 
to extract through pious supplication the inhu- 
manity of man to man out of vile and perverted 
natures. The vain boast of Genesis as to the 
creation of man in the image of God by God, no 
longer turns aside the mind from the contempla- 
tion of the world's realities, man included, as 
they are pressed through the purifying crucible of 
science ; nor do grandiloquent professions of 
holiness cover over malignant intentions and 
corrupt actions. 

M. Gebhart, the author of the volume under 
notice, proposes to inquire as to what emotions 
the ancients experienced in the contemplation of 
nature, and to seek, in the literary history of 
Greece and Rome, a poetical argument in favor 
of spiritualism as the antithesis of materialism. 
The sentiment of nature has for object the out- 
ward world, which is immutable : yet, according 
to the peculiar temperament of the one who ex- 
periences it, even according to the religious and 
philosophical ideas of an epoch, or the political 
circumstances in the midst of which the writer 
is placed, this sentiment unfolds itself in the most 
varied forms. Some in the face of the universe 
see nothing but multiform and changing pheno- 
mena, drawn together in a cei*tain order and 
pleasant to behold. To these nature is but a 
rich tableau beautifully worked up ; they are 
pleased to see it, and this is sufiicient for them. 
Never do they seek, beneath these physical 
forms, the idea which they represent, the cause 
which they express; their senses are flattered, 
their heart is not moved ; charmed by the work of 
art, they disregard the artist ; losing themselves 
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in nature, the innumerable relations uniting man 
to the world escape them ; they paint nature as 
they see it, not such as they should feel it ; the 
greater their fidelity and exactitude the more 
they believe themselves true and touching — mi- 
nute and sterile description becomes the necessity 
and penalty of theii- system. But this factitious 
nature, where God is not present, from which 
man is banished, cannot interest us long. To 
great poets we look for emotions and sentiments, 
but to mere descriptive writers, whom we call 
realists, we look for the sensation rather than the 
sentiment of nature. Things the most sublime, 
such as the heavens, the ocean, the desert and 
lofty mountains whereof the magnitude begets — 
especially in a piofis heai*t — the thought of the 
infinite — often become redoubtable to man from 
the grandeur itself wherewith it overshadows 
him. The heavens have their storms, the ocean 
its tempests, the desert its waste and barrenness, 
the Alps their precipices and whirlwinds. In 
the face of such elements man is weak ; a vapor, 
a drop of water may kill him ; nature is unthink- 
ing, but man thinks ; he is conscious of his moral 
force, braves the danger, struggles and either 
triumphs or succumbs. 

Man is the most cherished thought, the sole 
preoccupation of antiquity ; he is everywhere to 
be found. The Gi-eek gods, representing the 
element of nature — during the pelasgian period — 
— ^became by degrees the most powerful, the most 
passionate and the most beautiful of men. The 
genius of Greece goes voluntarily from nature to 
man, that of Rome from man to nature. The 
fine arts among these two nations have fol- 
lowed the same movement as literature and 
poetry. In the list of works proceeding from 
three great schools of painting in Greece, Pliny, 
the elder, does not mention a single landscape. 
But whether man is divorced from or drawing 
close to nature, it is always relatively to him 
that the ancients contemplate and celebrate the 
universe. It is the human soul with its passions', 
its virtues, its miseries which creates the true 
life, the iiTesistible attraction and the charm of 
nature. Suppress this soul, and the world- is no 
longer but a desert. The poetry of nature in 
antiquity proceeds from the poetry of man like a 
shooting branch from the vigorous trunk of a 
tree. 

In thus giving the substance of our author's 
volume, it will be seen that his literary accom- 
plishments are much greater than his originality, 
that he has only repeated, in a literary shape, 
the threadbare arguments as to nature being a 
theological bible, each chapter of which bears 



testimony to the workings of a supernatural 
power in the great machinery of the universe. 
This is the whole purport of his history of the 
poetical sentiment of nature in antiquity. The 
citations fi-om ancient writers go to show rather 
their reflections upon nature than their senti- 
ments for it, which of course do not answer to 
the requirements of the title which he has selected 
for his work. This forcing nature into an arbi- 
ti-ary theory is not only a violation of every his- 
torical principle, of eveiy sound scientific doc- 
trine, but is even a burlesque upon the simple 
chronology of geological fiicts. Nature as the 
substratum, 'and man as the result thereof must 
be studied as two inseparable fectors, and that 
too in their growth as evidenced through space 
and time. The writings of men are the fruits of 
both, and can never be understood aright if not 
subordinated to the historical conditions of man 
both in time and place. Men in antiquity, like 
their countei-parts in our own times, may be 
tired, nay, satiated mth, civic life, and therefore 
have a morbid desire to seek recreation or amuse- 
ment in the deep bosom of sylvan nature. But 
this is no evidence of their sentiment for it; 
rather it shows an invincible incompatibility be- 
tween both. How often do men commercially 
gorged with wealth, seek in the companionship 
of nature some panacea for that remorse which 
is but too often the merciless attendant on the 
muscular heroes of fortune. Nature rejects such 
followers as being too unclean and perverted to 
become amalgamated with her. Her garments 
are too fresh and pure to cover such roystering 
vermin from the poisoned purlieus of the world. 
If into heaven nothing impure shall enter, with 
as much truth may be it s£dd that into the vesti- 
bule of nature can no man enter and be happy 
while bearing the stains of an ill-spent life upon 
his soul. 

" ras ! qnando ego te aspiciam ? quando lictbit 
Nunc veteram libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis 
Dacere solicit® jucunda oblivia vitSB," 

When man was in the infancy of bis intelli- 
gence, when fetishism was his religion, and when 
consequently, he projected whatever of divinity 
was within him into objects without him — ^when 
the phenomena of nature reflected themselves in 
his infantile senses and not through his intellect, 
and when he felt himself commingled with nature 
and not standing aloof from it, then was the true 
genesis of man's sentiment for nature ; then were 
they both of one communion and linked together 
in a common fraternity. It was only during this 
period that our author could have found mate- 
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rials upon which to build a true history of the 
poetic sentiment of nature. The period inter- 
vening between that time and our own, can only 
afford personifications of nature, poetical reflec- 
tions on, and scientific investigations into, it. 
The second birth of a genuine sentiment for 
nature must grow out of a high moral resuri'ec- 
tion of our race, and the shadowy beginning of 
this may be dated from the systematic origin of 
landscape painting in art. To' the thoughtful 
this great agent in our culture is only in its 
infancy, as may be seen by the somewhat mate- 
rial shape into which it is cast. It is as yet but 
the half of a great whole, the germ of a future 
vigorous growth, the substratum of a spiritual 
structure. It is to landscape painting that we 
must look for the sesthetical evolution of vege- 
table life out of the mineral kingdom, of animal 
life out of the vegetable, and of spiritualized 
humanity out of all and as the culminating point 
of all. With the moral growth of society will 
come the need of a landscape painting which 
shall embody all these reflected in a moral halo of 
its own, far transcending all the agencies hitherto 
known to us in spiritually elevating our natures 
through the avenues of our senses. 

" Sive est natarse hoc, sive artis^ minis utroqne." 



TsB SmXB. — ^There is a pleasure in sitting for one's 
picture, wlrich many persons are not aware of. Peo- 
ple are- coy OB- this subject at first, coqnet witli it, and 
pretend not to like it, as is the case with other venal 
indulgences, but they soon get over their sci-uple^i, and 

becoDie resigned to their fate The fact is that 

having one's picture painted is like the creation of 
another self, and that is an idea of the repetition or re- 
duplication of which no man is ever tired to the thou- 
sandth reflection. .... I do not conceive there is a 
stronger call upon secret gratitude than having made a 
favorable likeness of any one. .... He is no mean 
friend who conceals from ourselves, or only gently 

indicates, our obvious defects to the world 

It seems to me a piece of mere impertinence not to 
sit as well as one can in these circumstances. I put 
the best face I can upon the matter, as well out of 
respect to the artist as to myself. .... I have no 
notion how people go to sleep, who are sitting for 
their pictures. It is an evident sign of want of thought 
and of internal resources. There are some individuals, 
all of whose ideas are in their hands and feet — make 
them sit still, and you put a stop to the machine 

altogether Children are particularly sensible 

of this constraint from their tLonghtlessness. It is 
the next thing with them to wearing the fool's cap 
at school, yet they are proud of having their pictures 

taken Charles the First's children seem to have 

been good sitters, and the great dog sits like a Lord 
Chancellor. — Anon. 



THE OLD WOMAN OF SIENA. 

A REMINISCENCE OF ITALY. 
BY FEANCIS WILLIAMS. 

It has often surprised me that so little has 
been said by tourists about Siena— one of the 
noblest and most beautiful of the cities of Tus- 
cany. Perhaps its proximity to the capital may 
have produced a permanent eclipse ; but to those 
who are familiar with the place, Siena rivals 
Florence itself. With its cathedral, almost un- 
surpassed even in Italy for unique elegance, and 
for grandeur of design ; with public buildings 
and mediaeval palaces which the old Tuscan capi- 
tal itself cannot surpass ; with^glorious recollec- 
tions of the era when the city was a free, proud 
republic ; with the history of an important school 
of painting to shed lustre on her art career, and 
with a busy population, which imparts to the 
place a life and activity not usually observable 
in the Italian cities, it is truly surpiising that 
Siena is not better known, especially as it is now 
accessible from Florence by an hour's ride on the 
railroad. " Its population," says Valery, " is at 
once merry, intelligent and honorable ; but one 
feels that its mild civilization, the offspring of the 
manners and its old liberty, is ancient, and pro- 
ceeds from a remoter source than modem sci- 
ence." And this is one of the peculiar effects of 
Siena ; that it seems so utterly adapted for the 
past rather than for the present age. The peo- 
ple of to-day who do their marketing and their 
gossiping under the shadow of the old palace 
built as the seat of government for the republic, 
who hurry through the narrow streets, who 
kneel within the never-to-be-finished cathedral, 
who are now congratulating themselves that they 
are the subjects of Victor Emanuel, seem quite 
out of place in Siena. With all its life and 
activity and beauty, a shade of past glory invests 
the city, and the inhabitants of 1860 seem to be 
but sojourners who will tan-y a little while and 
then go hence and be seen no more. 

Of the cathedral of Siena, on which volumes 
have been written, I shall say nothing here. 
The other churches are remarkable rather for 
what they contain than for what they are — for 
their pictures rather than their architecture. 
The Sienese school of painting seems to partake 
of the nature of the people, and is characterized 
by Lanzi as a "laughing, happy school in the 
midst of a people always gay." Many cele- 
brated artists have come from Siena, and of 
course a vast number, who, though not bad, 
never rose above the fatal mediocrity. The 



